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"{Yet ah, my heart, among thy darling foes,

Was one that matched both Nightingale and Rose ;

A Flow'r, she bloomed a day ; a Bird, her flight

She winged . . .and turned thy Day to endless Night.J"

"Alas, my poor heart/Its disease is incurable, I fear.
No matter. Safd awaits our coming. We will go and
' declare our intention/ and then be 6'ff to the hill of Purity.
Let us skip and hop, for to-morrow^ we die. Yd-Allah! yd-
Muhammad!>J So, approaching as near as we could to the
Black Stone, we closed our eyes, giving it as our deter-
mination to run seven times between the platforms of Safd
and Marveh, and to recite the prescribed prayers at the
appointed places. It is considered an act of grace in the
devout to proceed thence to the Zem-Zem well, and, draw-
ing a bucket of water by means of the windlass with his
own hands, to besprinkle therewith his head and back and
stomach, after which he should drink a handful of the water,
repeating the following prayer: " O Lord, I beseech Thee
to make this draught for me a source of inexhaustible know-
ledge, a vast livelihood, and a preventive of all pains and
diseases."

Frequent allusion is made to this spring in Arabian and
Persian literature. Its water ranks second to that of
Kiisar, a stream that runs in the Garden of Paradise,
keeping the grass ever green and the flowers ever
blooming. The prettiest ruby wine is compared by the
poets to the water of Zem - Zem; for they believe
it to be the spring that " gushed out for the relief of
Ishmael," when Hagar, his mother, wandered beside him in
the wilderness. The story goes that when she saw the
bubbling water it was to call to her son, in the Egyptian
tongue, " Zem, zem ! " (" Stay, stay!"). The taste of the
water is difficult to describe, but it is certainly bitterish.
My guide, to whom I had appealed in the matter, answered,